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THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 



THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 




HE ambition of 
young and spir- 
ited fellows is al- 
ways sympa- 
thetic, and every 
one must wish 
the best success 
to the cluster of 
aspiring students 
who have formed " 
themselves into 
the " Philadel- 
phia Society of 
Artists," some- 
what on the mo- 
del of the V Soci- 
ety of American 
Artists" in New 
York. The clan- 
nish feeling that 
has led them to associate themselves together, out- 
side the ranks of the Pennsylvania Academicians, is an 
outcome of the great success and importance of the 
teaching now going on at the Academy. Disciples 
and creations of that Academy, the young men have 
begun to feel the impulse of the strength which prompts 
the bird to desert the parent nest, and accordingly we 
find the stronger spirits of the school, instead of seek- 
ing for admission among the academicians of the col- 
lege which instructed them, preferring to organize a 
separate corporation, and actually holding an exhibi- 
tion of their own at the very moment when the Alma 
Mater Academy is opening one of its imposing dis- 
plays. The youthful society, with a little of the taste 
for conspiring which belongs to their age, are said to 
have exchanged vows, somewhat like the oath of the 
conspirators who murdered Caesar, to the accompani- 
ment of the music from the " Huguenots" at the 
blessing of the poniards. Never, they are supposed to 
have sworn, with considerable drinking of bowls of 
theatrical blood, will they support the exhibitions of the 
Academy with the smallest contribution from their 
pencils. For life or for death, they will reserve the last 
effort of their strength for the organization they have 
created. Whether the vows were very formal or no, it 
is certain that the "Society of Philadelphia Artists" 
have not contributed to the contemporary exhibition of 
the Academy. They point out the fact that at the 
date when their constitution obliged them to open an 
autumnal exhibition, they could not obtain the galleries 
of the Academy even if they desired it, that institution 
having a need forthe building to hold its own peculiar 
fall exhibition of works by American students in Eu- 
rope. This conflict of dates affords a suitable pretext 
for the society to open its display elsewhere, without 
unseemly show of feeling ; and the separation thus out- 
wardly peaceful is proclaimed to all the world by the 
spectacle of a brilliant and successful opening, in the 
new building erected expressly for them at No. 1725 
Chestnut Street. The galleries are well adapted to 
the display of paintings, and are better lighted at night 
than those of the Academy. No artist can complain 
that his works are not well and becomingly shown. 
That class of gallery paintings which the Academy is 
now displaying — large "■ machines" got up for exhibi- 
tion effect, unsuitable for anybody's private walls, and 
intended merely to capture the attention of gaping 
visitors or to attract official prizes— is absent without 
being much missed. The rows of smaller easel-pic- 
tures are all the more attractive without the vicinage 
of such gigantic neighbors, and stand a better chance 
of sale. The society are glad to make out their num- 
bers with contributions from New York and Boston, 
and the chief American cities, and a liberal budget 
of pictures from all the better American artists of every 
latitude is poured into the display. The works of 



American artists residing abroad are "by no means un- 
solicited, though in collecting such the society may 
conflict more or less with the Academy's simultaneous 
enterprise. Mr. Edward Brown, in fact— that expert 
whose mediation is blessed by every artist in the land — 
took this year the unusual step of extending his more 
or less predatory journeys to the other shore of the 
Atlantic, bearing off many a picture from the very 
clutches of the Academy's committee. To his efforts 
are owing, for instance, such star-contributions as the 
three canvases by Mosler, the last American who has 
sold a picture for the Luxembourg— his " Beauty of 
Finistere," his " Return of Norman Fishwomen," and 
"The Doll Sleeps." Mr. Brown, sated with con- 
quest, looks round on the trophies he has gathered for 
these American walls, wanders peacefully through his 
new Academe, and kindly interprets to each other, 
with his usual urbanity, the public of purchasers and 
the public of artists. 

The pictures, generally small, as has been said, are 
of bright, and attractive quality, and a more irresistible 
lot to the average American patron has never been got 
together by the above-average American artist. 

Of living interest and peculiarly momentous promise 
are the works sent in by the pupils of the Philadelphia 
school, who, since Professor Schuessele's death, have 
been so rigorously trained in what is confessedly the 
best Academy of this country, One looks with peculiar 
interest for the fruits of that thorough culture, which 
has been exercised so exhaustively with the inmost se- 
crets of anatomy and the proved rules of correct de- 
sign. The time has been too short for this better 
training to have produced any very ambitious or sensa- 
tional works ; but the' safe and unimpeachable results 
of a sound tuition are seen in the careful efforts of such 
pupils of the Philadelphia school as Philip B. Hahs, 
Thomas P. Anshutz, G. T. Hobbes, and H. T. Cariss. 
Mr. Cariss is the author of " The Bookmakers' Yard," 
from which we select for illustration a typical figure 
out of the groups ; the beauty of humble and well- 
organized labor is as well seen in the brickyard as in 
any of the toiling scenes selected by the French Millet. 
Buchanan Read has sung, in one of his least attenuated 
poems, the service of those who prepare the halls of 
legislation for primitive societies with the moulding art 
of their sinewy hands ; and Mr. Cariss has produced a 
very good picture of this theatre of primitive labor, 
with the drying bricks marshalled like the squadrons 
on the plan of some great battle, and the smiling Her- 
culean figures appropriate to such a laboratory. A 
welcome and agreeable glimpse of the academic study 
proper to a school of anatomy is refreshingly seen here 
and there in the details and poses of Mr. Cariss 's bare- 
armed laborers ; the picture, ostensibly only a genre- 
picture, really begins to be a picture of style. Equally 
home-born and bred, with high anatomic truths ex- 
pressed in most familiar scenes, is Mr. Anshutz's 
" Dinner Time." The crowded courtyard of one of 
our monstrous American foundries is observed filled 
with the muscular forms of workmen nude to the 
waist, clustering round the pump or the trough, open- 
ing their unattractive cold dinners, gathering in clusters 
for intelligent political debate ; in fine, doing all the 
most trivia] actions of their moments of leisure with 
sledge-hammer gestures of prodigious arms and grips 
of powerful fingers that are used to bending metal. 
The tone of all this nudity seen in shade is well caught 
by the artist, the mystery and shadow that will not define 
too much are very eloquently chosen, and indicate a feel- 
ing for suggestiveness and local color ; the picture, by 
its very dimness, impels to investigation; Mr. Anshutz 
evidently is fully equipped for any of the more thrilling 
and more telling chronicles of labor he may select for 
illustration ; glimpses of the dramatic faculty appear 
here and there in a work at first sight nothing more than 
a definition and a statement. It will not be surprising 
if Mr. Anshutz should soon be constructing admirable 
stories of the Life of Toil, reinforced by all the knowl- 
edge and accuracy acquired at an excellent anatomical 
school. This powerful and well -harmonized scene of 



Mr. Anshutz's is better painted than those of P. B. 
Hahs, another graduate emeritus of the Pennsylvania 
Academy, but the latter catch the attention first owing 
to whimsical subject and bright contrast ; the " Rest- 
ing," " Refreshing after a Performance," of Mr. Hahs, 
as well as his " Next," " The Drum Major," and 
"Twilight," are bright and taking subjects of an anec- 
dotic or incident sort ; the " Twilight " is better than 
the others, representing a pair of lovers in a boat un- 
der river-willows, with the figures well bathed. in the 
dusky atmosphere that encloses the scene, and evidently 
painted in the open air, and not in the studio ; some of 
the others are derived from the careers of circus per- 
formers ; a set of tumblers and athletes, engaged as 
models by the academy one season when Coup's circus 
was established next door, is accountable no doubt for 
Mr. Hahs's predilection ; he has made good capital out 
of the acquaintanceship thus formed, placed the athletes 
in the proper environment and circumstances of their 
profession, and constructed a series of bright and 
amusing incidents, through which one can see crop- 
ping out the studies of the anatomist, assisted by the 
little revelations of ring costume. Other exhibitors 
who have recently studied at the academy are Harry 
R. Poore, who from a trip made this summer to New 
Mexico brings back a good study of a" Vaquero ;" 
Walter M. Dunk, with a " First Sorrow," and " Great 
Expectations ;" and Augustus S. Daggy, with a study 
of " Saplings." But the pupils of the Life School 
are, naturally, by no means in such force at this exhi- 
bition as at the Academy's own display, where no less 
than twenty of them expose their. contributions. Pro- 
fessor Eakins, the responsible originator of the new 
movement in Philadelphia, exhibits in both institutions. 
The explorer, after inspecting his " Net Menders" at 
the Academy, may come here and examine his " Shad- 
fishing at Gloucester," where a group of city people 
such as often come out from town expressly to watch 
the haul, collect on the river bank to inspect the manip- 
ulation of the nets, here seen partly loaded into a 
scow, and partly in the hands of fishermen up to their 
waists in the water ; this little scene is one of great 
calmness, breadth of treatment, and harmony, reward- 
ing the most patient inspection ; seldom does a land- 
scape painter find such vital and authentic figures, sel- 
dom does a figure-painter succeed in throwing his fig- 
ures so integrally into the conditions of the landscape 
which forms his setting. 

J. Carroll Beckwith, who shares with Sargent the 
distinction of being of the best among the American 
pupils of Carolus Duran, contributes " Ethel," a really 
lovely painting of a fair girl in tasteful modern costume, 
seen at half-length and in the scale of life ; this work, 
which seems to be slightly idealized beyond the usual 
manner of pure portraiture, yet shows a remarkable 
aptitude for portrait-painting pure and simple. Besides 
the sweetness and richness of the flesh tones and the 
" maestria" of a splendidly sketched black silk costume, 
the painting shows all the sense of distinction in 
character, the choice of posture, the elegance of 
modern life, which are needed by the Gainsborough 
and Reynolds of our day. Mr. Beckwith also sends an 
" Old Normandy Mill," an excellent outdoor 6tude. 

W. M. Chase, who accompanied Mr. Beckwith and 
Mr. Blum to Europe last summer, has found time to 
add to his magnificent copy-work after Velasquez a 
fine original picture, " In the Garden of the Old Mon- 
astery," which looks at first sight as if he had caught 
up the brush from the dying hand of Fortuny. It is of 
rarissimus tone and feeling ; without much detail, but 
splendid for concise felicity of statement. Chase is 
almost always happy in his treatment of bric-a-brac, 
to which style rather than to landscape this interpreta- 
tion of architectural textures may be said to belong. 
The thing is masterly. His two remaining contribu- 
tions, "In Venice," and "Landscape," are likewise 
among the attractions of the display. 

Other New York artists send in their work in consid- 
erable number, as the illustrations to this article will 
indicate. It is not wonderful that the younger paint- 
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AN IMPRESSION OF THE BLACK-AND-WHITE EXHIBITION OF THE SALMAGUNDI CLUB. 



COMPOSED BY F. M. GREGORY FROM SKETCHES BY N. SARONY, GEO. W. EDWARDS, E. M. RICHARDS, C. VOLKMAR, H. P. SHARE, G. W. MAYNARD, 
J. LAUBER, J. S. HARTLEY, FRANK FOWLER, J. W. CHAMPNEY, M. J. BURNS, F. M. GREGORY, W. H. SHELTON, AND A. F. BUNNER. 
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ers, out of whose ranks sprang to life the " Society of 
American Artists," should recognize a sympathy in the 
formation out of entirely similar material of a" Phila- 
delphia Society of Artists ;" perhaps, too, the fact that 
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"NORMANDY SHEPHERDESS." BY PERCY MORAN. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 

the Philadelphians had captured Mr. Brown, the ex- 
pert, whose previous successes in opening the Pennsyl- 
vania pockets had been most conspicuous, gave an ad- 
ditional spur to their willingness in sending. The New 




"FROM UNDER OTTER CLIFFS (MOUNT DESERT)." BY P. L. SENAT 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF 

ARTISTS. 

York contingent evidently puts a very sturdy shoulder 
to the strength of the display. George Maynard is 
seen with a fine, crisp picture of an " Inventor," an 
astute graybeard, with a world of life and thought in a 




"IN THE GROVE." BY KRUSEMAN VAN ELTEN. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF 

ARTISTS. 

pair of sparkling eyes suddenly lifted up from a letter ; 
this is understood to be the father of the artist, well 
known for his inventions and improvements in artillery. 
"On the North Shore, Long Island," is a beautiful 



scene by Quartley, with luminous sky, a lazy windmill, 
and fishing-sails drooping in a little cove of the Sound. 
" Jeannette," by Frederick Freer, is a capable portrait- 
work, representing a handsome lady in winter costume, 
with muff, beaver hat, driving gloves, and that pecu- 
liar aegis of fur which Mr. Whistler is credited with 
trying to introduce into London male costume. Percy 
Moran, one of the twelve 
(painting) apostles of the 
Moran family, shows a very 
clever head, leaning on a 
clever little hand, of a " Nor- 
mandy Shepherdess." Words- 
worth Thompson, with all his 
old power of grouping little 
elegant puppets in little ele- 
gant landscapes, paints " The 
Old Stone Church in Sleepy 
Hollow, in the days of Lord 
Phillipse." This edifice, built 
by a Phillipse in 1694, is rep- 
resented surrounded by fig- 
ures in the costume of a cen- 
tury later than that date. 
Singular cleanness of touch, 
silvery brightness, and a neat- 
handed felicity characterize 
Mr. Thompson now as usual. 
Sanguinetti, whose water-col- 
ors, tasteful and energetic, 
lack only a better foundation 
of knowledge, shows consider- 
able merit in a scene of "Thirsty Travellers," with 
a horseman, a stirrup-cup, an4 a small, saucy inn- 
servant ; the costume, that of 1820, seems to be 
faithfully studied. " The Threshers at the Pueblo of 
San Juan," is a lively reminiscence, by Peter Moran, 
the animal painter, of a scene witnessed during the past 
summer in the far West. The 
horses treading out the grain, in- 
stead of being steady farm-cobs, 
are the wildest of Apache steeds ; 
and as they fly round the circle of 
the threshing-floor, hardly ever 
on more than two legs, one can 
almost hear the swearing. Bun- 
ner sends "The Tower of St. 
Barnabas, at Venice," a Martin 
Rico subject — for Rico has really 
painted that particular campanile 
— treated in Dusseldoif style. 
Kruseman Van Elten's " In the 
Grove" shows sheep, a shep- 
herd, and bowery trees over- 
shadowing a peaceful stream ; 
it is a pretty scene, of vignette 
quality. Albert Insley also sends 
from the New York Studio Build- 
ing a stream and a grove, with 
the former chilled and the latter almost leafless, en- 
titling his canvas "November;" it is delicate and pa- 
thetic. " Melissa," by J. Wells Champney, is a girl in 
the costume of the Revolution, simple and maidenly, 
who looks up from her sewing, 
either with the idea of seeing 
her lover, or with that of or- 
dering more wood on the fire — 
for those old " dotted muslins" 
were of the thinnest. Out of 
five contributions sent by Ham- 
ilton Hamilton, a Philadelphian 
transplanted to New York, 
" The Peddler's Visit" may be 
chosen as showing his power of 
stating an incident — here a 
country dialogue between an 
ancient wandering merchant 
and a sun-bonneted damsel 
whom he tempts with a scarf. 
The most elaborate anecdote- 
subject by a Philadelphia con- 
tributor is a well-painted scene 
by Frederick James, which it 
would pay any publisher to put 
on the market as an engraving : 
it represents the " Meschianza," that tournament insti- 
tuted by General Howe when occupying Philadelphia ; 
the gallants dressed as knights in armor, after the de- 
signs of poor fated Andre\ are helping the pretty Tory 



ladies into lumbering old family coaches of state ; one 
saucy belle gives her hand to such a false champion at 
the doorway of the old Wistar Mansion of German- 
town ; while a stream of Quakers, with looks of obdu- 
rate disapproval, at that very moment throng by into 
the gateway of their own adjacent meeting-house. 
This is one of the spicy little morsels of history not 




'ON THE NORTH SHORE, LONG ISLAND." BY ARTHUR QUARTLEY. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF 

ARTISTS. 



without their sharp antithesis and contrast, which help 
us to relish the study of the past. 

Mr. P. L. Senat, whose .recognized services have 
been so valuable in organizing the society, sends in five 
contributions, of which one of the most striking is the 
view from under Otter Cliffs, at Mount Desert. It is 
faithfully and intelligently painted, with a striking effect 
of a blade of distant light on the water. J. B. Sword, 
the president of the society, sends a large and suffi- 
ciently imposing view of " Newport Harbor." 

Boston as well as New York has felt a brotherly 
sympathy with the experiment of the " Philadelphia 
Artists." Foxcroft Cole's " Springtime" is the work 
of a veteran, easy and commanding in style, but with- 
out much emphasis. Ernest Longfellow, for whom 
every one would be glad to herald a striking success, 
sends in an " Afternoon on the Nile," seemingly the 
work of an "aesthete;" every picture which this 




THE BRICKMAKER. 



BY H. T. CARISS. 



DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 

young man has yet exhibited seems swept by a wave of 
the most levelling, desolating commonplace. 

Altogether, in the number of bright, manageable, sal- 
able easel-pictures, the society has made an unique q$- 
hibition. One of its evening openings is the gayest, 
cheeriest, most encouraging affair that American art 
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has ever displayed. There is an individuality about 
the collection which will make visitors long remember 




DRAWN BY THE ARTIST 



" JEANNETTE." BY FREDERICK FREER. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS, PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 

the first independent exhibition it has held— the third 
numerically, but the first in its own hall and by its 
proper fireside. Edward Strahan. 



THE ART VALUE, OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 



The patronage given by the public to colored pho- 
tography affords occupation to a number of artists ; 




'MESCHIANZA DAY." BY FREDERICK JAMES. 



•DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 

ARTISTS. 

though the practice of coloring photographs almost 
precludes real artistic advancement in any direction. 
Whatever merit the colorist may display must have 
"been gained in other employment. The peculiar hue of 
the photograph vitiates the eye for correctly appreciat- 



ing color without the accustomed groundwork ; and 
power of drawing is necessarily lost from never being 
called into requisition. Thus the photographic colorist, 
after a time, when left to his own resources, must find 
how insidiously injurious and delusive is the influence 
of his employment upon his character and progress as 
an independent artist. 

The value of photography when kept perfectly dis- 
tinct, as an auxiliary to the artist, is, however, unques- 
tionably great, though only beginning to be duly and 
correctly appreciated. The younger artists have natu- 
rally been the first to submit to its teaching and sug- 
gestions, and although by it they 
also occasionally allow themselves 
to be misled, their works indicate 
already some few important re- 
sults from its study. Even in his- 
torical painting stricter regard to 
detail does not always attract the 
attention from higher qualities ac- 
cording to the old-established opin- 
ion ; but, on the contrary, frequent- 
ly helps the realization of the sub- 
ject and incident. In landscape 
painting, however, its influence has 
hitherto been most conspicuous. 
It is only quite recently that an 
effort has been made to unite per- 
fect topographical • accuracy with 
the leading spirit of a scene, and 
thus give the representation of 
remarkable or sacred localities his- 
torical, or, so to speak, document- 
ary value, as well as artistic im- 
portance. Photography has, in 
fact, incited artists to make re- 
newed efforts to solve that most difficult of all art-prob- 
lems — the harmonious union of breadth and finish. 

In portrait painting, also, photography is of service, 
though it should be scrupulously kept separate and sub- 
ordinate. It is impossible that the photograph can ever 
supersede the work of art, for the simple reason that 
the unthinking camera cannot usurp the artist's highest 
prerogative-— that of choosing the best of the subtle and 
ever-varying traits of expression. But though, in re- 
gard to expression, photography is far more likely to 
lead astray than to direct, it can furnish the painter 
with trustworthy data for the logic of his drawing and 
proportions, and supply him with 
memoranda of accessories 
which will, leave him free to 
concentrate his attention upon 
more essential facts. In all — 
and there is much— that in art 
is, comparatively speaking, 
mere mechanical copying, its 
assistance is invaluable, and 
the more it borrows of the 
painter's principles, the more 
abundant interest will it repay 
hirn. " Photography," as Sir 
David Brewster has well said, 
" in place of being a rival, as 
was once imagined, is an aux- 
iliary to art, giving it new 
powers and new fields of ope- 
ration, and receiving from it in 
return the most valuable aid." 
We have alluded to the prin- 
cipal defect of photographic 
portraiture — the inability to 
choose the most characteristic 
and agreeable expression ; and 
this becomes painfully evident 
from the impossibility most 
people feel of commanding a 
natural expression when posed 
in the photographer's chair, 
and in momentary conscious- 
ness of being caught alive in 
that mysterious camera. And 
even in the drawing — that 
stronghold of photography — 
though theartistcannotappruach 
its mathematical accuracy, still, if he has secured the 
general resemblance, he, with his playful pencil, sets our 
imaginations more pleasantly at work, and we follow 
his lines with a pleasure the other cannot afford ; and 
although we detect them here a little within, and there 



a little beyond, the exact truth, still the eye, with won- 
derful and unconscious facility, supplies the happy me- 
dial line, and at the same time receives an impression 
of motion, vivacity, and life which nothing else affords. 
This power in the eye no doubt explains why the most 
imperfect of pictures — a mere slight sketch — will some- 
times convey a more striking impression to the mind 
than even the most perfect photograph. ' ' Untouched 
photographic portraits are, nevertheless, invaluable to 
relative or friend ; because they supply a plan, chart, or 
map of the face almost as correct as honest ; and upon 
this groundwork of fact memory may supply what a 




"NOVEMBER." BY ALBERT INSLEY. 

FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF 
ARTISTS. 

stranger would not suspect could exist. We have 
just said advisedly " almost correct," because the 
different focal distances of objects and the convexity of 
the lenses prevent absolute truth of forms. 

We need scarcely allude to other defects equally in- 
separable from photography. When we see the art 
comparatively successful in portraiture, it must as- 
suredly be admitted that the photographer is entitled to 
great praise ; for certainly no object presents him with 
so many difficulties as the few square inches of the 
human face— most especially if that face is young and 
beautiful. For example,: from the blue rays which en- 
ter into the composition of light possessing so much 




' THIRSTY TRAVELLERS. 



BY ED. SANGJINETTI. 



PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF 



DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 



photographic power in the " negative" the deep blue 
eye comes out in the positive colorless as skimmed 
milk ; and for the same reason the delicate bloom of 
youthful epidermis and the atmospheric tints which 
soften the lines of age are absent. The yellow rays, 
on the contrary, are greatly intensified, so that " frec- 
kles" appear to be cruel traces of small-pox ; hair looks 



